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Negro Education. A study of the private and higher schools for 
colored people in the United States prepared in co-operation 
with the Phelps-Stokes Fund under the direction of Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Bureau of Education. In two vols. Pp. xx+ 
423 and 724. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletins 38 and 39, 
1917. 

The Civil War, which destroyed slavery, left as an inheritance a 
race problem. If discussion solved problems it should have solved this 
one. It has not done so. For fifty years the Negro has been an unfailing 
topic of discussion in every part of the South. In some form or other 
he has been the issue in almost every important political campaign since 
the Civil War. At every crossroads and corner grocery or other open 
forum where men meet and talk the Negro is still the chief intellectual 
interest. Fifty years of agitation has kept alive sectional and racial 
prejudices. It has added little to an understanding of the problem 
unless we count as understanding a sense of the futility of the agitation 
itself. 

So far as there has been any consistent effort to deal with the race 
problem in the South it has been through the medium of the schools. 
Education has nowhere faced more novel, complicated, and important 
tasks than in the Negro schools in the southern states. On the 
other hand, nowhere has education tried so many original experiments, 
nowhere has it acheived more interesting successes or more instructive 
failures. 

It is this fact which lends special interest to the two massive volumes 
of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones's report On The Private and Higher Education 
for Colored People in the United States. 

Until this report was issued, no one with the exception of a few 
individuals had any adequate knowledge either of Negro education as 
a whole or of the relative merits of the individual institutions through 
which it has been carried on. One of the first purposes of this report 
was to supply donors of Negro schools, supported wholly or in part by 
northern philanthropy, with specific information with regard to individual 
schools. This task has been performed by the second volume of the 
report, which consists of description in alphabetical order, state by state, 
of every private school for Negroes in the southern states. 

The second purpose of the report has been to outline a program of 
Negro education broad enough to include all existing types of Negro 
schools, including private and public institutions. 
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The third purpose has been to present in the form of a general survey- 
such a broad and at the same time intimate picture of the existing Negro 
schools as would permit the American people to conceive this matter 
of Negro education as a system. There is need for such a view. At 
present Negro education presents itself too often as a mere mess of little, 
pitiful, struggling institutions, each so intent on presenting its own little 
problem as to have lost sight of the one common purpose that could 
alone justify its existence. 

One difficulty with the survey is that in trying to realize three distinct 
purposes at once the report has grown to such bulk that few persons will 
ever be induced to use it for more than a reference book. Buried away 
in these two ponderous volumes there are, however, materials which, 
if they could be separately printed, would be eagerly read by a wide 
circle of readers. 

Some of the most interesting and suggestive facts in this report — 
for good reason no doubt — are simply recorded without adequate inter- 
pretation. For example, a study of the appropriations on public schools 
in 1,055 Negro and white counties where per capita expenditures for 
schools by race are available shows that in counties where 10 per cent 
of the population are Negroes the expenditures for whites is $7.96, for 
blacks $7 .23; in counties where Negroes represent 75 to 100 per cent of 
the population the expenditure for whites is $22 . 75 and that for Negroes 
is $1 . 75 per capita. Further statistics indicate that the per capita sums 
for Negro education regularly increase and those for whites correspond- 
ingly decrease as the proportion of Negroes becomes smaller. 

In this connection a statement of the state superintendent of public 
instruction of North Carolina calls attention to the fact that while the 
expenditure for white schools increased eightfold and the expenditure 
for Negro schools threefold from 1880 to 1910, the expenditure for 
Negro schools in 1895 was larger than in 1905. 

The figures are significant. How far do they account for the steady 
movement of the Negro population out of the "black belts" to the 
southern cities, to the industrial centers of the North, and to other 
agricultural areas of the South? 

Still other explanations suggest themselves. How far do these 
statistics represent a policy of the plantation owners which is reflected 
in the popular dictum that "education spoils a field hand" ? How far 
do they reflect the general helplessness of a rural community in the face 
of problems which it does not wholly understand and with which it is 
not, as at present organized, able adequately to cope ? 
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These are questions which could not be adequately answered perhaps 
within the limitations of a government report. They are typical of 
others which emerge from a thoughtful consideration of the mass of 
information which is collected within the course of this survey. 

Robert E. Park 
University or Chicago 



Societies of the Plains Indians. Edited by Clark Wissler. Con- 
tributors: Clark Wissler, Robert H. Lowie, Pliny Earl 
Goddard, Alanson Skinner, and James R. Mtjrie. Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Vol. XI, Parts I to XIII, 1916. Pp. viii+1031. 
Ethnologists in America have been eagerly waiting for the complete 
presentation and final summarization of the material accumulated by 
the members of the anthropological staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The volume is now available, comprising fifteen 
independent ethnological papers and two comparative and analytical 
treatises covering the societies, ceremonial, and dance associations of the 
Dakota and Blackfoot by Dr. Wissler; the Crow, Mandan, Hidatsa, 
Arikara, Plains Shoshone, and Kiowa by Dr. Lowrie; the Sarsi by Dr. 
Goddard; the Plains Ojibway, Plains Cree, Iowa, Kansa, and Ponca by 
Mr. Skinner; and the Pawnee by Mr. Murie. The comparative dis- 
cussion of this extensive array of carefully executed research is contained 
in one additional article by the editor, Dr. Wissler, and one by Dr. 
Lowie. 

From its inception in 191 2 the work of the authors of this volume 
has been pursued with a scientific purpose " too great for haste, too high 
for rivalry." The reviewer can hardly undertake to present any char- 
acteristics of the individual papers of the collection. These in them- 
selves are intensively concrete. It is in the discussional essays that we 
find the material for review. The student may repose considerable 
confidence in the value of the conclusions reached, because the study 
"was originally projected on the assumption that as a whole these 
organizations of the Plains Indians were a phenomenon of culture dif- 
fusion and that a close analytic study of them in detail would reveal 
the approximate places and times of their origins. As these assumptions 
were not published or made a part of the instructions to field workers, it 
cannot be claimed that the data were selected according to this criterion" 
{Wissler, p. vii). 



